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AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 


HEN Opportunity went to press 

last month there was no hint that 

the President would accede to the 
wishes of Negro leadership in this country and 
issue an executive order directing that Negroes 
should be integrated as workers in defense in- 
dustries and that discrimination in these indus- 
tries because of race, religion or nationality 
should cease. The proposed March on Washing- 
ton was primarily for the purpose of impress- 
ing the President and the nation’s representa- 
tives with the temper of Negroes (throughout 
the nation) and dramatically urging the course 
of action which the President finally adopted. 


It is a tribute to the Negro and to his leader- 
ship and the incalculable influence of the First 
Lady that once the President had acted the 
March was called off or, to be more accurate, 
was postponed. Whether it will be necessary 
to march in the future will depend upon the 
extent of compliance with the President's order 
and whether or not the President moves to 
eliminate the shameful racial discrimination 
which permeates the Army and Navy, and all 
the departments of the government in Washing- 
ton. It is evident that the complete extirpation 
of racial discrimination in defense industry can- 
not be attained as long as it is permitted to 
flourish with wanton defiance of all the preten- 
sions of Democracy in the Federal government 
itself. To demand the removal of race prejudice 
and discrimination in industry and to permit it 
to grow unrestrained in the Federal government 
is an anachronism. And this anachronism 
will make the task of the committee appointed 
by the President to enforce the executive order 
in industry immeasurably difficult. 


However, it must be said that nothing the 
President has done up to this time has served 
to assure the Negro of the sincerity of his inten- 
tion more than the selection of the personnel 
which comprises the committee. Certainly we 
cannot find fault with Mark Ethridge, the 
courageous managing editor of the Louisville 
Courier Journal—a representative of the New 
South, or with Milton Webster, Negro labor 
leader—-veteran of the long drawn out battle 
for the organization and recognition of the Pull- 
man Porters, or of David Sarnoff, president of 
the RCA, one of the great American employers 
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whose appreciation of the Negro’s struggle has 
been recently demonstrated by the selection of 
Dean Dixon to lead the N.B.C. Symphony in 
a nation-wide broadcast, or of Earl Dickerson, 
brilliant young Negro attorney of Chicago. As 
to the two labor leaders William Green and 
Philip Murray, it is sufficient to say that they 
wield tremendous influence in the labor move- 
ment. A not insignificant force opposing the 
entrance of Negroes into defense industry, 
and non-defense industry as well, can be found 
in the ranks of organized labor. The measure 
of their sincerity can be tested by the success 
which the committee has in removing the ra- 
cial resistance which springs from the ranks of 
the labor movement. 


There can be no question that the threat of 
the March on Washington precipitated the ex- 
ecutive order of the President. We are grate- 
ful for the order, and we hope that it will never 
be necessary for Negroes to assemble in Wash- 
ington to seek redress for the wrongs that are 
being inflicted upon them. 


But the Negro must never surrender his right 
to seek redress by assembly and petition and, if 
necessary, must not hesitate to march on the 
capital of the nation of which he is a citizen. 


A GEORGIA HITLER 


E have been aware of the fact for a 

long time that a considerable section 

of America has been already psy- 
chologically conditioned to the Nazi conception 
of race. Georgia and its contiguous states had 
for many years demonstrated in a_ thousand 
ways that when it comes to racial repression 
and persecution they could take der Feuhrer 
to school. But we were unprepared, we must 
admit, for the dramatic demonstration, which 
Eugene Talmadge, chief executive of the so- 
called Empire State of the South, gave the world 
a few days ago. Hitler burned the books and 
Talmadge expelled the men who read _ the 
books—particularly one book, Edwin Embree's 
Brown America—from their positions on the 
faculty of the University of Georgia. 


Under a smoke screen guaranteed to blind 
the average Southerner, zviz., the evocation of 
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the wraiths of social equality, the Governor 
made a violent attack on Georgia’s educational 
system. By the manipulation of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Georgia he was 
able to dismiss the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Curtis Dixon, a native of Georgia, 
Marvin S. Pittman, President of the Georgia 
Teachers College, Walter D. Cocking, Dean 
of the College of Education, and R. E. Davis, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry of the State 
College of Agriculture. The reasons advanced 
by the Governor were that these men were sur- 
reptitiously promoting the growth of social 
equality in the sovereign state of Georgia. The 
evidence to support his charges was that these 
men had been recipients of Rosenwald Fellow- 
ships, or that they had been active in the work 
of the Interracial Commission. Such were the 
crimes, so the Governor alleges, of which the 
expelled faculty members were guilty. 


In Georgia this perhaps is doubtless sufficient 
excuse for an attack on the academic freedom 
of the Universities and an assault on the integ- 
rity of the educational system of the state. For it 
is nothing less. A similar attack in the state of 
Texas a quarter of a century ago finally led to 
the impeachment of the Governor. What 
Georgia does remains to be seen. But if a person 
of Talmadge’s limited intelligence is able to 
control and direct the educational policies of the 
state, the future of education in Georgia is 
dark indeed. 


RACE PREJUDICE IN MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS 


N investigation of race prejudice in the 
A Lincoln Hospital has just been conclud- 

ed by a committce of the City Council 
of the City of New York. The investigation was 
prompted by the charge that Jewish physicians 
on the staff of the hospital were never pro- 
moted to high ranking staff positions although 
they constituted upward of 95 percent of the 
staff. The findings of the committee had not 
been published when OpportUNiTy went to 
press, but we shall eagerly examine them when 
they are released. 


The scope of the committee’s inquiry was 
limited to the question of prejudice against Jew- 
ish physicians, but the question of the almost 
complete exclusion of Negro physicans and sur- 


geons from the staffs of city hospitals, including 
Lincoln, was not, unfortunately, a subject of 
investigation, nor from press reports was there 
any intimation of the slightest interest on the 
part of the committee in race prejudice against 
the Negro. For it can be nothing other than 
race prejudice of the most vicious sort that 
closes the doors of most municipal hospitals to 
qualified Negro physicians. 


The present city administration, headed by 
the sagacious and able Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, has shown extraordinary interest in 
the problems of the Negro in housing, crime, 
recreation, education and health. Playgrounds 
have been created, new Federal housing in Har- 
lem and other congested neighborhoods has been 
sponsored and erected, new schools have been 
built and others are in prospect, Negroes have 
been elevated to the bench and integrated into 
the various city departmnts. Health Centers 
have been established and public health prob- 


lems vigorously attacked. 


Only in the matter of opportunity for Ne- 
gro physicians and surgeons to serve on the 
staffs of the city hospitals (with the exception 
of one or two) has there been a failure to rec- 
ognize the injustice of racial barriers and the 
consequent effect on the Negro’s health. This 
failure is a tragic one for it serves to deprive the 
Negro physician of that clinical experience by 
which alone he can maintain competence and 
keep pace with modern medical practice. 


There is no valid reason why Negro physi- 
cians and surgeons should be barred from the 
staffs of city hospitals. The excuses that have 
been advanced by either the insincere or the 
timid apologists of racial prejudice have been 
advanced in every single instance when Negroes 
attempted to secure their rights as citizens. “The 
time is not ripe.” “The white patients would 
object.” These were the excuses in the educa- 
tional field against Negro teachers. They are 
the current excuses in defense industry. “‘Ne- 
groes and whites will not work together.”” How 
often have we heard them! How often have 
they proved untrue ! 


Organized medicine is to a large extent re- 
sponsible for the discrimination and perpetua- 
tion of these excuses. But powerful as organized 
medicine is, it should not be permitted to serve 
as an instrument of racial repression in New 
York, the most democratic city in America. 
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of optimism. This is so because of the 

one constant fact which, in a pattern of 
apparently infinite variety, seems to be ever- 
present. And that is man’s glorious sense of dis- 
content, of striving, yearning, struggling. 


T study of history is a great stimulator 


No machinery of oppression and exploitation, 
be it as ingenious and terrible as it may, has suc- 
ceeded in deadening that sense, and its con- 
tinued existence guarantees the destruction of 
the machinery. 

The history of the American Negro people 
supplies an excellent confirmation of the pres- 
ence of this essential quality within human be- 
ings—and the therefore decidedly mortal nature 
of particular engines of despotism. 


Here were a people torn from their home- 
land, flung together in a potpourri of different 
religions, languages, customs, and _ traditions, 
branded, beaten, sold, starved, worked to ex- 
haustion. Here were a people subjected to a 
system of control which called into play every 
trick, rule, regulation, and device that the hu- 
man mind could invent that attempted the 
psychological, intellectual, and physical debase- 
ment of an entire people. Here was a system 
of tyranny that inculcated and glorified the 
most outrageous racial animosities buttressed by 
theological, historical, and anthropological theo- 
ries, divided the victims against themselves, used 
spies and encouraged traitors, evolved a rigid 
social code helpful for its purpose, disdained, 
tabooed, and finally repressed all opposition 
thought and deed, established elaborate police 
and military organizations, enacted innumer- 
able laws of precaution and prohibition—at- 
tempted, in short, the dehumanizing of its vic- 
tims, the transforming them, in fact, as they 
were in law, into mere property. But—and let 
this truth ever be trumpeted forth—it failed! 


And one of the great reasons for its failure 
was this quality in human beings that evokes 
conscious, planned efforts for betterment, this 
quality of freedom-craving. 


The Negro people persistently fought against 
enslavement. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the record of this fight is the fact that 
in several instances of organized attempts at re- 
bellion an important precipitant appears to have 
been the firm conviction that they had already 
been freed but were being illegally held by their 
masters, or that great movements to set them 
free were in motion and needed but their active 
support to accomplish the object. That is, the 
idea of freedom seems to have pervaded the 
Negro’s mind to such an extent that events hav- 
ing no direct relation with his condition of ser- 
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Cause for 
Optimism 


@ By HERBERT APTHEKER 


vitude were often seized upon by him as excuses 
for attempting to realize the idea. 

Presentation of such instances will serve the 
purposes of resuscitating little known phases of 
Negro history, and as further demonstrators of 
the dominant aspect of that history—the strug- 
gle for complete liberation. 

Thus the arrival of Governor Spotswood in 
Virginia from England in 1730 set the slaves 
whispering that he had brought from the King 
an order “to set all those slaves free that were 
Christians,” and to free those who became Chris- 
tians, but that their masters had suppressed this. 
While, at first, “no discovery could be made of 
any formed Design of their Rising” but merely 
“unlawful Meetings” and “loose Discourses” 
and these were soon stopped by “keeping the 
Militia to their Duty, by Imprisonment and 
severe Whipping,of the most Suspected,” within 
six weeks an actual conspiracy was uncovered. 
This centered in Norfolk and Princess Anne 
Counties and had reached the point where, on 
a Sunday, “whilst the People were at Church,” 
some two hundred slaves gathered and proceed- 
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ed “to chuse from among themselve officers to 
Command their intended Insurrection.” This 
time imprisonment and lashings were thought 
to be insufficient stimulants to docility and four 
of the leaders were executed. Thereafter it was 
provided that white men who went to worship 
the Prince of Peace were to take their guns 
with them.’ 


SIMILARLY, “some hundreds” of slaves of 

East Jersey, near Somerville, planned a re- 
bellion and flight to nearby Indians in 1734, and 
one of the considerations moving them was a be- 
lief that the King had issued orders freeing them, 
but that these had been kept secret by their 
owners.” One Negro belonging to a Mr. Hall, 
who appears to have had a drink too many, could 
not resist, under such exhilarating circumstances, 
the pleasure of telling a white man of the above 
“fact,” his further belief that ““English-men were 
generally a pack of villains,” and that he, the 
slave, ““was as good a Man as himself, and that 
in a little Time he should be convinced of it.” 
Complete details of the plot were soon uncov- 
ered, many slaves were arrested (on some of 
whom were found quantities of poison), some 
were whipped, others had their ears cut off, 
and two were condemned to hang, though since 
one—he of the loquacious mood—escaped, the 
gallows claimed but one Negro. 

During the French and Indian War consider- 
able difficulties were experienced by the master 
class with their slaves. This reached an exceed- 
ingly dangerous point following the French vic- 
tory over the British at Monongahela. Reports 
of actual conspiracies reached the ears of Vir- 
ginia’s Lt. Gov. Dinwiddie, and in commenting 
upon them this official remarked that,* “These 
poor creatures [the slaves} imagine the French 
will give them their freedom.” 

1 Lt. Gov. William Gooch to Lords of Trade, dated 
Williamsburgh, September 14, 1730 in Virginia Manu- 
scripts from British Record Office, Sainsbury, IX, p. 496, 
Archives, Virginia State Library; same to the Bishop 
of London, Williamsburgh, May 28, 1731, in The Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1924, XXXII, 
pp. 322-23. 

2 New York Gazette, March 18-25, 1734 in William 
Nelson, ed., Archives of New Jersey, 1st ser., (Paterson, 
1894) IX, pp. 335-37, 340-42. See also, Henry S. Cooley, 
A Study of Slavery in New Jersey (Baltimore, 1896), 
pp. 42-43; Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., The Story of an 
Old Farm (Somerville, 1889), p. 225. Mr. Mellick 


states that at least two slaves were executed. The sources 
do not substantiate this. 


The bitter and prolonged Congressional de- 
bates concerning the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, in the course of which men like King 
and Tallmadge expressed opposition to slavery, 
somehow reached the ears of certain of the 
slaves involved in the great Vesey conspiracy 
of 1822 in South Carolina. But it reached their 
cars in exaggerated form, or, as is more likely, 
they put into what they heard that which they 
wished to believe. In this way they became 
convinced that Congress had not merely heard 
speeches denunciatory of slavery but had actu- 
ally passed an act of emancipation, by which 
their masters refused to abide. Mention of this 
is made in the official report of the trials of the 
rebel Negroes,* and it is also remarked upon by 
Joel R. Poinsett, who was in Charleston at the 
time and declared: * “The discussion of the 
Missouri question at Washington, among other 
evils, produced this plot. It was considered by 
this unfortunate and half instructed people as 
one of emancipation.” 


In the winter of 1825 a slave plot was dis- 
covered in and around Edgecomb County,North 
Carolina. Slave preachers were blamed and, it 
was stated,® they had told the Negroes “that 
the national government had set them free in 
October and that they were being unjustly held 


in servitude.” 


HERE was more basis for the belief in the 
imminence of freedom that moved slaves in 
Texas and disturbed their masters in 1828; for 
the constitution of the State of Coahuila-Texas 
of March, 1827 declared that no one was there- 
after to be born a slave and outlawed (after six 
months) the introduction of any more slaves. 
A law, however, of May, 1828 recognized the 
legality of contracts made between masters and 
workers prior to arrival in Texas so that, by the 
3 Dinwiddie to the Earl of Halifax, July 23, 1755, in 
John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Wash- 
ington (28 vols., Washington, 1931-38), I, p. 15In 
See also, R. A. Brock, ed., The Official Records of Robert 
Dinwiddie (2 vols., Richmond, 1884), II, pp. 102-103. 
4 Lionel H. Kennedy and Thomas Parker, An Official 
Report of the Trials of Sundry Negroes Charged with 
an Attempt to Raise an Insurrection in the State of 
South Carolina (Charleston, 1822), p. 64. 
5 Poinsett to James Monroe, Charleston, August 13, 
1822, in Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. 
® MS. petition dated December 27, 1825, in Legislative 
Papers, Senate, Historical Commission, Raleigh: quoted 
by G. G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill, 1937), p. 515. 
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use of life-time contracts, slavery for all prac- 
tical purposes was legalized. Yet the slaves felt 
that the government had indeed freed them, 
and they became very difficult and ‘restless un- 
der the yoke.” The owners had their own in- 
imitable method of driving concern over legal 
questions from the minds of their chattels, so 
that, according to a contemporary investigator," 
they “in the effort to retain them, are making 
that yoke even heavier; they extract their teeth, 
set on the dogs to tear them to pieces, the most 
lenient being he who but flogs his slaves until 
they are flayed.” 


Widespread unrest was characteristic of the 
slaves in the South in 1829. One of the factors 
moving the Negroes of Virginia was their be- 
lief that the recent elections of delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention to be held in 1829- 
30, was for the purpose of deciding the ques- 
tion of their emancipation. Some had decided 
to rebel unless this decision were in their favor.” 

According to a magistrate of police in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, similar ideas were a 
cause of disturbances in that neighborhood in 
the summer of 1830. This official reported that * 
“a very general and extensive impression has 
been made on the minds of the negroes in this 
vicinity, that measures have been taken towards 
their emancipation on a certain and not distant 
day. .. .” Again, one of the considerations stir- 
ring slaves of Elizabeth City in the same State 
in 1835 was the belief, shared by free Negroes, 
that a liberator was on his way there from the 
North to lead them in the struggle for free- 
dom.*” 


HE tremendous fan-fare of the “Tippecanoe 

and Tyler too” campaign of 1840, with each 
side denouncing the other as “Abolitionist,” and 
vying in their alleged devotion to “liberty,” de- 
veloped dangerous illusions amongst the slaves 
of Perry County, Alabama. Many believed that 
they were to be freed, one maintaining that 
Van Buren was in the region of Montgomery 
with an army of liberation totalling two hun- 
dred thousand men, while another felt that de- 
liverance would come through the hands of a 
British force."' Negroes told each other at their 
“hush-meetings” that the coming of freedom 


ain't no dream, nor no joke. De time's a most ver. 
Der won't be no mo’ whippin’, no mo’ oversees, no 
mo’ patrollers, no mo’ huntin’ wid dogs; everybody's 
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a gwine to be free, and de white mass rs a 
to pay em for der work. O, my brudder! de bres. d 


time's a knockin’ at de door! 


\ ORE frequent patrolling, arrests, and lash- 

ings were needed to convince the slaves that 
they were wrong when they shouted, “The ye ur 
of jubilee is come! We all’s a gwine to | 


free! 

A letter written trom Clarksville, Georgia, 
February 2, 1844 contained the interesting rv- 
mark that '* “the negroes in Georgia are alrea:\\ 
saying to each other that great men are trying 
to set them free and will succeed, and many 
other expressions of similar import.” 

Certain it is that one of the inspirations mov - 
ing slaves in Texas and Tennessee to plot insur- 
rection in 1856 was their belief that Colonc| 
Fremont, the Republican presidential candidate 
would aid them. A Memphis newspaper,"* in 
alluding to widespread evidence of unrest in the 
city, reported “that a lady a few days ago went 
into her kitchen, and gave some directions to 
the negro cook, who impudently replied with « 
sneer, ‘When Fremont’s elected, you'll have to 
sling them pots yourself.’ ” 

This hope gave encouragement to slaves con- 
victed of conspiracy in Clarkville, Tennessee, 
even while they were receiving their punish- 
ment. Thus, a contemporary witness remarked,”’ 
“Certain slaves are so greatly imbued with this 
fable that I have seen them smile when they 
were being whipped, and have heard them say 
that “Fremont and his men can hear the blows 
they receive.” A vigilante committee in Har- 
rison County, Texas, at the same period re- 
ported '* that there “had been a good deal of 
loose talk ‘among the Negroes) about the late 
election--the prospects of Fremont’s election, 
and the belief of some, that they would be free 


if Fremont was elected.” 


HE next presidential campaign led, as may 

be expected, to the development of similar 
ideas. Concrete examples of this occur less fre- 
quently than four years before, though at least 
one slave, in Georgia, following the success of 
Abraham Lincoln announced,"* “Lincoln was 
elected now, and he was free.” Severe whipping 
was necessary to convince him that his conclu- 
sion was erroneous. 

But it was erroneous only in the sense that 
it was premature. And the same may be said 
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concerning all those who preceded and followed 
that nameless Georgia Negro. 


Some, like the mewspaper correspondent 
watching the torments of the Tennessee rebel 
back in 1856, may be amused at the belief and 
faith the slaves had in their ultimate liberation. 
What naivete, they think, what a joke! 

Aye, what a huge joke! We top our Capitol 
with a Goddess of Liberty—-which was made 
by Negro slaves! We prate of equality and 
liberty for all—-and deny both to millions of 
fellow men and women! 

Yet, who is the butt of this joke? Ask the 
five hundred thousand white men who killed 
each other from 1861 to 1865! Ask the millions 
of white men and women who today are with- 


7 The investigator, Don Manuel Mier y Ter4s, was sent 
into Texas by President Guadalupe Victoria of Mexico. 
Ihe quotations are from his letter to the President dated 
June 30, 1828, in Alleine Howren, “Causes and origin 
of the decree of April 6, 1830,” in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 1913, XVI, pp. 397-98. 


§ See Christian Tompkins to Gov. John Floyd of Vir- 
ginia, dated Mathews Court House, July 18, 1829, Ex- 
ecutive Papers, Va. St. Lib. In a rare and very inter- 
esting pamphlet published in New York early in 1829 
(copyright Feb. 23), a free Negro foretells the coming 
of a mulatto savior. He, who is described as a huge, 
bearded, and invincible man, was to come from Grenada’s 
Island and destroy slavery [Robert Alexander Young], 
The Ethiopian Manifesto, Issued in Defense of the Black 
Man's Rights, in the Scale of Universal Freedom, pp. 
8-9. The same year marks, of course, the appearance of 
David Walker's famous revolutionary Appeal. 


* James F. McRae to Gov. John Owen, dated Wilming- 
ton, August 7, 1830, in Governor's Letter Book, XXVIII, 
pp. 218-219, Historical Commission, Raleigh. 


19 Elizabeth City, N. C., Herald, October 3, in The 
Liberator, Oct. 17, 1835: also extracts from the Rich- 
mond Whig, Oct. 20, 1835, and the Tarborough, N. C., 
Press, Oct. 17, 1835, kindly supplied the present writer 
by Dr. Clement Eaton of Lafayette College. 


1! Extract from letter dated Perry County, Ala., De- 
cember 24, 1840, in The Liberator, January 22, 1841. 
Some of the Negroes involved in Nat Turner's revolt of 
1831 believed that the British would aid them—-sce 
letter from E. P. Guion to Judge Ruffin, dated Raleigh, 
Aug. 28, 1831, in J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, ed., 
The Papers of Thomas Ruffin (2 vols., Raleigh, 1918), 
Il, p. 45; W. S. Drewry, The Southampton Insurrec- 
tion (Washington 1900), p. 76. This may possibly have 
been due to the presence of English troops in south- 
eastern Virginia during the War of 1812, to which many 
slaves fled. The rumor in 1840 may have originated as 
a result of the slaves’ learning of the emancipation of 
slaves in the British West Indies. 


'2 Kate E. R. Pickard, The Kidnapped and the Ran- 
somed (N. . 1856), Pp. 159-161. 


'% John Underwood to Howell Cobb, in U. B. Phillips. 
ed., “The Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens and 


out the vote in the poll-tax states! Ask the tens 
of millions, living and dead, black and white, 
who have been and are denied all that is fruit- 
ful, creative, decent, and honest, whose lives 
have been and are being shortened, corroded, 
made barren by the hate-breeding, poverty- 
breeding handful who profit from this “joke”! 
The Negro heroes who were “naive,” who 
persisted in struggling, were not the victims of 
any farce. They, the “fanatics,” were the true 
realists, the perceivers of permanent values. 


Let the barbarians slander and mock them— 
while they may; the last laugh—a healthy, 
long laugh—belongs to mankind’s pioneers. 
They are ever-present, and their dream is in- 
destructible. 


Cobb,” Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1911 (2 vols., Washington, 1913), II, p. 55. 
See also James G. Birney to Theodore D. Weld, dated 
near Danville, Ky., July 26, 1834, in G. H. Barnes and 
D. L. Dumond, eds., The Weld-Grimké Letters (2 Vols., 
N. Y., 1934), I, p. 164. 


14 Memphis Visitor, n.d., in The Liberator, Dec. 12, 
1856. 


15 Letter dated Clarkville, Dec. 3, 1856, originally in 
the N. Y. Times, quoted in The Liberator, Dec. 19, 1856. 
Note Abraham Lincoln's remarks to John Hay, Novem- 
ber 23, 1863: “‘When the Democrats of Tennessee con- 
tinually asserted in their canvass of °56 that Fremont's 
election would free the Negroes, though they did not 
believe it themselves, their slaves did; and as soon as 
the news of Fremont’s defeat came to the plantations 
the disappointment of the slaves flashed into insurrec- 
tion.’—-Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln The War 
Years (4 vols., N. Y., 1939), II, p. 27. 


16 Galveston News, Dec. 4, 1856, quoted in the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, Dec. 8, 1856; see also N. Y. 
Weekly Tribune, Dec. 20, 1856. A petition asking for 
arms from Carolina County, Va., addressed to Gov. Henry 
Wise, dated Port Royal, Dec. 25, 1856, and signed by 
several citizens including the well-known writer, George 
Fitzhugh, explained the request on grounds of evidence 
of slave insubordination since “the Negroes of the South 
{had been] deluded by the nefarious conduct and rep- 
resentations of Northern fanatics in the late Presidential 
canvass.”"—-Executive Papers, Archives, Va. St. Lib. 


17 Correspondence dated Savannah, Feb. 15, 1861. in 
N. Y. Daily Tribune, Feb. 20, 1861. The Boston Atlas, 
Nov. 20, 1860, declared that the day before “Joseph W. 
Ribero, a native of Savannah, a carpenter, and, so far 
as is known, a worthy man” arrived in Boston with his 
family. Vigilantes “had severely whipped him, cut the 
hair and beard from one side of his head and face, and 
put him immediately on a boat bound Northward. His 
crime was telling a slave who, seeing him read a news- 
paper, had asked what was the news, that it was ‘nothing 
but politics, the North contending for freedom, and the 
South for slavery ; and, when asked if Lincoln's election 
would free the slaves, replying that he did not know.” 
Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society (N. Y., 1861), pp. 194-95. 
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HAT is “democracy”? We see the 
\ , word leaping at us from signboards ; 

read it in every other line in the 
columns of our newspapers ; find our magazines 
and periodicals cluttered with articles about it ; 
hear it blasted from our radios. Is it just an- 
other word caught up by American fancy, 
grossly misused and worn to tatters, overworked 
to the point of having absolutely no meaning 
at all because it has been applied to any and 
all things, just as the words “glamour,” “colos- 
sal,” “blitzkrieg,” etc., have grown to possess 
no meaning through abuse ? 

Has the word “democracy” ever had a defi- 
nition? John Jones, engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with a group of his friends on a sharp, 
wintry evening, says, “Whatever democracy is, 
we're its stepchildren.” For John Jones and his 
friends are young Negroes, representative of Ne- 
gro youth throughout the country. 

Dorothy Thompson, in an article entitled 
“Youth and Democracy” says, “American dem- 
ocracy is actually, in its very origins, an at- 
tempt to translate the spirit of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the First Commandment into 
institutions and forms of behavior. It, too, is a 
spirit, and the spirit, the temper, the behavior, 
as between human beings, is the essence of 
what we must be faithful to, to be American 
democrats.” 

She says, too, “A believer in democracy may 
maintain an open mind about many features of 
the totalitarian systems. It is certainly possible 
that Nazi Germany has brought about a much 
better integration of labor and resources than 
most democratic countries have achieved. But 
we cannot agree with the purpose to which that 
integration is put, namely, the domination* and 
enslavement of other peoples. 

“A new form of integration of labor and 
resources does not imply in the least the sup- 
pression of all civilized and democratic values— 
of the Christian ethics, of the free, inquiring 
mind, of affectionate relations between men and 
races.” 


OHN and his friends digested these beautiful 

thoughts thoroughly and they are even more 
at a loss to understand how the American white 
man can reconcile his so-called democracy with 
his flagrant discrimination against the Negro. 
Negro youth particularly is concerned with this 
question. 

National Defense has _ precipitated the 
thoughts, ideas and actions of the young Negro. 


*Emphasis mine. 
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@ By CORA V. WEBB 


Downright, deliberate prejudice has been 
fully emphasized at this time of national eme:- 
gency that all of the many cross-currents create: 
by our dual system of society have merged 1 
form an eddying, whirling maelstrom which is 
bound to throw forth or bog down some prin- 
ciple or other. 


Time labeled the Negro’s sincere desire to 
serve his country in any and all fields on the 
same basis as his white compatriot “The Prob- 
lem.” A young school teacher present in th 
group with John had read from a book she car- 
ried, a text used by her students, “To endure. 
a democracy clearly demands that the people . . . 
must place the good of the whole above their 
individual interests. . . .” A social worker, an- 
other of the group, wanted to know why it be- 
comes problematical because Negroes believe 
they are “people . . . (who) must place the 
good of the whole above their individual in- 
terests.”” Negro men are citizens and subject to 
the terms of the conscription bill the same as 
white men. When Dr. Gallup’s American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion made its nation-wide 
survey of the opinion of youth on conscription, 
Negroes were interviewed too. But now that the 
bill is law and preparedness is in full swing, the 
proffered services of Negro men is “The Prob- 
lem.” 

The facts underlying the wholesale discrimi- 
nation in the national defense program have 
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been put before the public by intelligent and 
militant Negro leaders. Negro youth wants to 
know what is going to be done about that situ- 
auion as well as the whole sordid business of 
petty discrimination. For discrimination is no 
jonger a thing that merely exists and is not dis- 
cussed, with nothing done about it. John is a 
young lawyer, each of his friends a college 
graduate following a profession—young people 
with extensive educations, high scholastic rat- 
ings and the holders of one and more degrees, 
~) they are approaching this subject with minds 
trained to careful and analytical thinking. They 
are acquainted with the wiser white leaders 
affiliated with interracial groups who admit that 
for “the good of the whole,” this barrier must 
be broken down. 


TN the January Harper, there appears an 

article, “Defending the Younger Generation.” 
Irwin Ross, writing therein on “What They 
Really Think and Why,” says, “There is in- 
sufficient time to save democracy merely by 
persuading people of its moral soundness. If 
Americans are essentially pragmatic, as Dr. 
Adler says they are, meet them on their own 
<round: make democracy work. There is one 
trustworthy specific: give youth a stake in the 
country— jobs, hope in the future.” Surely, this 
plea is not made on behalf of white youth alone. 
Not in a democracy. Isn't this to be desired for 
Negro youth too? 

John and his friends want to know what the 
white man will say he has against an intelli- 
gent, educated, well-fed, well-clothed, properly- 
housed Negro. A Negro of such status definitely 
is not a blight on our American society. He at- 
tained the status in spite of deliberate stumb- 
ling blocks placed in his path by the white man. 
Since the white man cannot deny that this type 
of Negro is a definite asset to society, what 
course of reasoning leads him to believe that it 
is better for society to hold the Negro back than 
it is to expose him to American culture ? 

In the above-mentioned article by Dorothy 
Thompson, she says, “American democracy 
means specifically government by popular will, 
subject at periodic intervals to popular change. 
It means freedom for the individual to pursue 
his personal ambitions inside the law and the 
welfare of society, and it means a philosophy 
that conceives that the object of all good so- 
cieties is to create the greatest possible number 
of happy, creative, self-reliant people.” It is 
obvious that the object of all good societies and 
the racial policy of America’s democracy are 
hopelessly at variance. 


White youth is more cognizant of democ- 
racy’s provision for “freedom for the individual 
tc pursue his personal ambitions inside the law 
and the welfare of society.” At the time a young 
Negro put up a fight for admittance to the Mis- 
souri University School of Law, a poll disclosed 
that only a negligible percentage of the students 
there had any objection to sitting in class with 
Negroes; the majority of them could see no 
reason at all for discrimination. White youth is 
appreciative of the fact that the Negro has been 
offered disproportionately unequal opportuni- 
ties in every field, yet, has managed to excel 
in each of them. 

The Negro, in his determination, wants a job, 
recognition and a place in society, not as a 
bounty of the white man’s graciousness, but be- 
cause he is competent to fill the job, because he 
has done something worthy of recognition, and 
the irrefutable fact that he is a part of this 
American society. For society to disregard this 
fact is to make it impossible to “create the great- 
est possible number of happy, creative, self- 
reliant people.” 


AMES Bryant Conant, writing on “To Keep 
Our People Free,” comments on the theory of 
“social mobility.” Applicable here is a state- 
ment he made in that article: “*. .. If the future 
of a young man or woman is determined almost 
entirely by inherited privilege or the lack of it,* 
social mobility is non-existent.” 

In the article “Defending the Younger Gener- 
ation,” Dr. Margaret Mead, in her conception 
of “Democracy’s Scapegoat: Youth,” points out 
that “A moral sense is a primary emotional 
conviction that it matters whether a line of con- 
duct is right or wrong. A moral sense is not 
identical with good conduct, it is merely identi- 
cal with the recognition that the issue between 
right and wrong is infinitely important.” 

Here we have two highly trained individuals, 
authorities in their own rights, commenting on 
important sociological needs and trends. While 
forming their opinions, doubtless they were 
thinking of society as a whole. Since the Negro 
is definitely a part of this society, how may we 
aspire to “social mobility” while curtailing the 
Negro’s opportunities and jeopardizing his fu- 
ture because of his lack of inherited privilege ? 
How can a nation supposedly the leader in 
democratic ideals tolerate racial discrimination 
knowing that “the recognition that the issue be- 
tween right and wrong is infinitely important ?” 
There is no question as between right and 


*Emphasis mine. 
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wrong in discrimination. It is all wrong! Can 
the American white man boast that he has a 
“moral sense” and yet abide with discrimina- 
tion? 

Horrifying stories of the treatment of Jews 
in Europe bring forth from the lips of self- 
righteous white Americans resounding shouts of 
“Down with the Dictators!” and “Save Democ- 
racy!” Yet, baseless segregation, criminal ex- 
ploitation and heartless trampling on the Ne- 
groes’ rights as citizens are, at the same time 
these indignant phrases are uttered, heartily 
engaged in in this country. The European Jew 
is to be sympathized with even though he lives 
in a country where class hatred is legendary. 
He flees to this country as a refuge from perse- 
cution. Would he consider it ironical that he 
is fleeing from dictatorship where persecution, 
“domination and enslavement of other peoples” 
is the policy to a democracy advertising “affec- 
tionate relations between men and races” but 
paradoxically fostering race hatred? The Euro- 
pean Jew turns to America as a haven; the 
American Negro falls bleeding under the lash 
of unfairness, only to rise again, smiling behind 
his tears, striving to attain his place despite the 
white man’s derisive cry, “There is no place 
for a Negro!” 


TILL, the Negro believes in the white man. 

He believes that the white man was not merely 
filling paper when the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were embodied in 
our Constitution, nor, vaingloriously beating his 
chest when the words “dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are created equal” became 
a shibboleth of the country. The descendant 
of the Negro slave has not developed into a 
Frankenstein to harass and destroy his instigator 
(the white man brought the Negro to this coun- 
try against his will), instead, since his emanci- 
pation, he has progressed in all fields in the face 


of mountainous odds. Despite the harsh treat- 
ment he has received, he has remained good- 
natured, genial, and completely loyal to this 
country and his fellow man. In the face of this, 
when Negro youth offers its service in the de- 
fense of the country, they ask the white man 
just what is the basis of his hateful policy be- 
yond the hue of their skin. 

Hardly a day passes that our press does not 
carry an account of an incident involving re- 
spect of our flag and loyalty to country. The 
first time is yet to be reported where a Negro 
refused to salute the flag. He will stand dutifull, 
upon the playing of the National Anthem anc 
will sing as lustily as any, “My Country *Tis of 
Thee, Sweet land of liberty.” Yet, Walter 
White, of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, has given us the 
names of persons, places and organizations ad- 
vocating a “no Negroes wanted” policy in con- 
nection with the national defense program. 

John turns his attention to a young medical 
interne in the group who asks if America is in- 
volved in this World War II, will our white 
leaders advise our Negro men that there is “no 
place” in No Man’s Land for them to stop 
bullets or be the objects of devastating bombs 
The group breaks up with the question un- 
answered and hanging ominously in the air 
heavy with the smoke of many cigarettes. The 
young men and women gather their wraps and 
go their various ways through the bitter cold 
night, with sure-footed steps, shoulders straight 
and heads erect despite the knowledge that if 
war comes the Negro will be called upon to 
march into the face of death and fight side by 
side with white Americans even though he could 
not receive military training of any sort side by 
side with the same white Americans. He will 
fight as bravely and die as dead, in spite of his 
inferior training. 

What is it, now, this war is being fought to 
save the world for? We forget. 


The Annual Conference of the National Urban League will be held again this 
year over the week-end of Labor Day, August 30 through September |, at the Green 


Pastures Camp of the Detroit Urban League, which is located near Jackson, Michigan. 
| The Conference Theme is: “Critical Days and the Years Ahead.” Mr. L. Hollings- 
worth Wood, President of the National Urban League, will preside. Speakers at the 
opening session on Saturday evening include: Mr. Fred M. Butzel, Member, Executive 
Board of the Detroit Urban League; Miss Sara Southall, Member, Executive Board of 
the Chicago Urban League; Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Field Director of the National 
Urban League; Mr. Lester B. Granger, Assistant Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban Leaque; and Mr. Edward S. Lewis, Executive Secretary of the Baltimore Urban 


League. 
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Industrial 


ities and 


The 


Defense 


@ By FRANKLIN O. NICHOLS 


Te color exclusion policy of large cor- 
porations now receiving defense contracts 
has long been known to the National 
and local Urban Leagues. For years these agen- 
cies have been directing industrial programs to- 
ward changing this situation. In some instances, 
these efforts have been successful. In others, 
little progress has been made except that of 
keeping the matter before community and cor- 
poration leaders. Also, through studies and re- 
search the industrial departments of the 
Leagues are familiar with the interracial diffi- 
culties with organized labor. Because of this 
work, those constructive forces which so drama- 
tically aroused the nation over the discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the defense industries 
had the great advantage of having at hand an 
organization equipped in standing and experi- 
ence to work with government and other agen- 
cies in the correction of these discriminatory 
practices. 

In order to take advantage of this nation- 
wide interest in the race relations problem in 
the defense industry, the National Urban League 
developed a project for cooperation with local 
agencies in the training and employment of Ne- 
groes in six of the large industrial centers. These 


cities were Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Buffalo. The project 
was made possible by a grant from the Phelps 
Stokes Fund. 


To apprise strategic leadership with the need 
for serious attention to the Negro situation in 
the defense industries and the obligation for 
cooperation, conferences were held with the 
representatives of Chambers of Commerce, in- 
dustrial and trade associations, personnel organ- 
izations, large industries, boards of education, 
government and individual leaders. Because of 
the relationship of the defense training courses 
to employment, major attention was given to 
an understanding of the problems involved in 
the Negro’s placement in these courses. Unless 
the situation has changed in recent days, Ne- 
groes are not participating importantly in de- 
fense training. This is the fact in all these six 
industrial centers. Several reasons have been ad- 
vanced to explain this situation. The most 
feasible explanation is that Negroes are not en- 
tering training courses because of the years of 
discouragement they have experienced in ef- 
forts to find employment in modern industry. 
The color bar in industry is reflected in this 
reluctance to spend time in training. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that Negroes were applying to cor- 
porations for employment when training plans 
were put into effect. In many instances they 
were bluntly told Negroes were not wanted. 
Some personnel divisions were more considerate 
in their methods of refusing them work, but 
the result was the same. It has not contributed 
to the Negro’s interest in defense training when 
he sees lines of white youth filing into employ- 
ment offices, being employed and then being 
recommended to training classes when these 
same employment offices have denied him work. 
In the early days of the defense training setup, 
some firms requested school authorities to estab- 
lish special classes for the training of young men 
to fit into their particular needs. Those enter- 
ing these classes were earmarked for employ- 
ment. In frequent instances Negro youths were 
told it was useless for them to enter these courses 
because the corporations did not employ Ne- 
groes. Now, it is not in accordance with the fact 
to state that all large corporations bar Negroes 
from employment in these industrial cities but as 
is frequently the case, the negative aspects of a 
situation influence attitudes more profoundly 
than do positive factors. Those corporations 
which maintained a color exclusion policy 
doubtless have had much to do with this small 
enrollment. 

To the credit of the boards of education, in 
the greater number of instances, discriminatory 
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practices based on color have been corrected 
after conferences with interested local agencies. 
In practically all of the cities having a racially 
mixed school system, boards of education are 
now insisting that all defense training courses 
be open to Negroes, even in those special courses 
established for particular corporations. 

The small enrollment of Negroes in the de- 
fense training courses should be of grave concern 
to industrial leaders confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of the highest production in the 
shortest space of time. Many of the represen- 
tatives of trade associations have insisted in 
conference that there is no real shortage of labor 
except in the highest skilled brackets. This may 
be the fact now, but if the present tempo of 
industrial expansion continues, combined with 
requirements of the military and naval forces 
for man-power, it is inevitable that there will 
be a need in industry for all available young 
men who have the reflexes and dexterity essen- 
tial to the requirements of modern industry. 
Negro youth possess these capacities. Not to 
utilize this rich resource of young labor is eco- 
nomically and militarily unsound. It is useless 
to argue that this apparent loss of interest in 
the training courses on the part of Negroes is a 
defeatist attitude. The fact remains that they 
are not participating in defense training in any 
considerable number. Representatives of several 
of the boards of education point out that Ne- 
groes are no different from other Americans, 
that once they are convinced that they will be 
employed they will enter training courses. The 
answer to the problem is in the reasonable as- 
surance of jobs. 

There is another aspect of training in these 
cities which is related not only to the present 
emergency, but which concerns the Negro’s 
future adjustment. The vocational and technical 
high schools in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and Buffalo are among those having the 
highest standards in the country. Negro enroll- 
ment in these high schools is exceedingly small 
as compared with the enrollment of white chil- 
dren and also with the number of Negro chil- 
dren in the academic high schools. 


Several reasons are presented for this small 
enrollment; the most important being the lack 
of prospects of employment after the comple- 
tion of courses. Others are concerned with the 
attitudes of Negro parents toward vocational 
training for their children, the interracial diffi- 
culties within some divisions of organized labor, 
and the discouragement frequently offered by 
counselors. With reference to the latter, the re- 
strictions of employment of young Negroes in 
certain skills have affected counselor services. 
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Advisors of students feel a definite obligation. 
to guide them into types of training which they 
believe offer the best chances for placement. 
In many instances this has resulted in Negro 
youths being discouraged from entering cert.in 
skilled and technical courses because in them 
these advisors believe they have no opportunity 
for satisfactory adjustment. 

The small attendance at vocational scho. ls 
combined with the absence of apprenticeshiy) is 
a serious matter for Negroes. It is signific.nt 
that in the building trades in these cities there 
are few, if any, young Negroes preparing to tik« 
the place of existing Negro carpenters, bri: k- 
layers, plumbers, painters and electricians. Sev- 
eral Negro leaders in these skills have pointed 
out that in their particular cities it would be 
difficult to find few, if any, Negroes under 
thirty-five years of age in any of these trades. 

This condition tends to confirm the statements 
frequently made by qualified educators that 
Negroes are slowly losing their skills in a field 
in which, for years, they have found emplov- 
ment. It is also noted that in the service voca- 
tions very few Negroes are at present seeking 
training. 

In order to meet this problem in these cities 
the local Urban Leagues are promoting various 
types of programs. This work includes vocation- 
al conferences, round-tables with counselors, 
moving pictures, work with parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, guided tours of young people through 
existing plants and the composition and distn- 
bution of literature. Cooperation is being de- 
veloped with boards of education with regard 
to the more efficient handling of minority prob- 
lems. St. Louis is struggling with the matter of 
raising the standards of the Negro technical 
high school in that city. This city is also con- 
ducting courses in the needle trades for the 
purpose of introducing Negro women for the 
first time into this industry in that area. All 
these efforts deserve the best support. They are 
vital to Negro welfare as conferenecs with man- 
agement and labor leaders in these cities lead to 
the conclusion that there is little hope for un- 
trained people. They point out that the place 
in which common labor can be utilized in mod- 
ern industry is becoming progressively restricted 
as technological processes advance, that there 
is little future for men who can do “anything.” 

It is well to be reminded that the great cities 
of America are on the way toward being re- 
built—toward being cleaned of their miles upon 
miles of slums. The United States Government 
and municipalities have already started on this 
tremendous task. Private construction, because 
of the safe and liberal financing of homes made 
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possible by the government, is greatly expand- 
ing. The need for building trades workers is 
bound to increase. Negroes will most certainly 
be included among those who will work in this 
field if they are trained. Even with present diffi- 
culties of employment, including those involved 
in the interracial problems with organized la- 
bor, few skilled Negro building trades workers 
are out of jobs in accordance with reports in 
these cities. Aside from the building trades there 
are other skilled vocations that deserve attention 
from our youth. Some of these, incidentally, are 
not seriously complicated by racial prejudices. 
With reference to the greater participation of 
Negro youth in the technical and skilled trades, 
someone has pointedly said that it is not the 
meek who shall inherit the earth but the work- 
ers. 

With regard to the employment of Negroes, 
a few important corporations have always main- 
tained a proportion of Negro labor. The fact 
that they have had a satisfactory experience 
with the use of Negroes has proved to be most 
advantageous in the work being done to extend 
Negro employment by the Office of Production 
Management, the Urban Leagues, and other 
agencies. These firms have demonstrated that 
Negro and white labor work without friction 
and that Negro labor is no different from white 
labor as this relates to competency. 

The limitations of this article will not permit 
of a detailed description of the significant ac- 
tivities being promoted toward securing greater 
employment of Negroes by corporations which 
are holding large government contracts that 
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have not heretofore used Negro labor. In general, 
the cooperation between governmental agencies 
and important private organizations has resulted 
ini the opening up of opportunities to Negroes in 
the airplane manufacturing field. Much credit 
in this regard is due the Curtiss-Wright Corpor- 
ation which took the lead in establishing a policy 
of interracial liberality in its employment prac- 
tices. The Bell and other airplane corporations 
are now following a similar procedure. In re- 
cent weeks several other types of large corpora- 
tions have decided to employ Negroes. 

Now there still remains much work to be 
done with management and organized labor in 
broadening the employment of Negroes. How- 
ever, a beginning has been made and indications 
are that with the help of those liberal leaders 
within industry and labor there will be continu- 
ous improvement. As work increases for Negro 
people it should have—in fact will have—a 
stimulating effect upon the enrollment of Ne- 
groes in the defense training courses and should 
contribute significantly toward increasing Negro 
interest in the regular vocational schools. 

The nation is indebted to those American 
citizens, organizations and journals who have 
so nobly challenged those forces that seek to 
deny any segment of the population, because 
of race, color or creed, a chance to contribute 
to the defense of the country. And those indus- 
trial firms which have taken a lead in broaden- 
ing their employment policies to include Ne- 
groes are making a significant contribution to- 
ward the morale and confidence of a great 
minority group. 


And never know what killed you 
When death comes swift 


Like a mountain 


In the path of a speeding plane 


Is O.K. But to die 


When death comes slow 
Like the tax collector 


Year after year 


Or the white boss in Africa 

Who never goes away, 

That’s another story. 

The drums and the witch doctors, helpless. 
The missionaries, helpless. 


Damballa, 
Helpless, too? 
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head of the United States Treasury’s 

Defense Savings Staff, “it is necessary 
to ignore party divisions. In the Treasury De- 
partment, as elsewhere, to find the mght man 
for the place has been the only consideration, 
and it is accurate to say that appointments in 
connection with the defense program have been 
non-political.” 

I had asked whether the appointment of Dean 
William Pickens as Staff Assistant in the Treas- 
ury Defense Savings Division indicated a gen- 
eral policy. Mr. Graves went on to speak of 
the special qualifications of Mr. Pickens for the 
position. Chief of these is the confidence which 
the Negroes of America feel in this leader. “We 
needed a man who knew and understood the 
Negro people ; but, far more, wé needed a man 
whom the Negroes knew—knew and trusted.” 
Next to this in value the officials placed personal 
integrity ; intelligent comprehension of the eco- 
nomic position of Negroes, the degree and 
manner in which they can support the Defense 
Savings plan; a clear conviction as to the wis- 
dom of that plan; and the ability to convince 
others. A careful survey of the field satisfied the 
Department that in these respects Mr. Pickens 
would be number one on the list of eligibles. 

The job of the Defense Savings Staff is a busi- 
ness, the stupendous business of financing the 
present emergency. There is always a “present 
emergency” facing us, but from any point of 
view that of 1941 is of life and death import- 
ance. Those who take the position of the Presi- 
dent—and in this he has no more ardent ad- 
vocate than William Pickens—feel that more 
than the life of a nation is at stake. That dem- 
ocracy which this nation has for a century and 
a half struggled to create and maintain is threat- 
ened throughout the world. No one can deny 
that the whole wealth of the nation is not too 
much to sacrifice for the prevention of this 
unthinkable catastrophe. 

The opposition may with truth argue, how- 
ever, that Americans are being called upon to 
sacrifice supremely for an ideal which has never 
come within hailing distance of realization here ; 
that a nation which excludes a tenth of its citi- 
zens from equal sharing in its society and its 
policies is no democracy. The force of that 
argument was weakened when the Treasury 
Department chose one of the excluded ten per- 
cent as a member of the Defense Savings Staff ; 
and chose him, moreover, before the discrimina- 
tion in other defense operations had called forth 
a stern and threatening rebuke. Thus this De- 
partment has led the way which must be fol- 
lowed by every government department before 
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nw times like these,’ said Mr. Graves, 
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the United States can wit!: consistency defend 
democracy before the world. 

The man selected was born, in true American 
tradition, in a share-cropper’s cabin. He went 
to a segregated, one-room, school and chopped 
cotton in his free hours. Earning his way, with 
the small help his father could give to one of 
many children, he attended Talladega College, 
in Alabama. From there he went to Yale Uni- 
versity, where he won the honors obligatory to 
such a nature—Phi Beta Kappa, Ten Eyck 
Prize in oratory, uniformly superior scholarship. 
He became a professor at Talladega, then Dean 
of Morgan College, and in 1920 joined the staff 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People as Field Secretary. 

In the past twenty-one years Mr. Pickens has 
been active in such diverse fields as organizing 
and directing branches of the N.A.A-C.P. in 
every state and every large city of the United 
States; lecturing in most European countries 

one summer he delivered sixty lectures in Eng- 
land alone) ; investigating lynchings and race 
riots ; traveling in Spain during the late war for 
the North American Committee on Medical 
Aid. His “vacations” have been spent at such 
pastimes as lecturing at the United States For- 
ums at Columbia, South Carolina; Seattle, 
Washington; and Morgantown, West Virginia. 

At these Forums the audiences have been 
chiefly, sometimes entirely, composed of white 
people. Among his most enthusiastic admirers, 
in fact, are liberal white people of the South as 
well as the North. A natural sequel to this is 
now appearing, for municipal groups in many 
places where there is no large Negro population 
(for example, Mason City, Iowa) are writing in, 
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asking for him as their leading speaker at de- 
fense mass meetings. Even in the South, where 
his programs are ostensibly organized only for 
Negroes, many white people attend to hear 
Dean Pickens. It is this writer’s prophecy that 
he will be found equally valuable in work with 
both whites and Negroes, and this fade-out of 
the color-line will be the second step taken by 
the Treasury Department in the advance to- 
ward democracy. 

The first step has been a long time coming. 
Dean Pickens is the first Negro ever to receive 
a non-political appointment to office in the 
U.S. Treasury. In the olden times, ending with 
the Taft administration, good Republican Ne- 
groes used to be made Registers of the Treas- 
ury. The last of these appointees were John C. 
Napier of Tennessee, Register, and Cyrus F. 
Adams of Illinois, Assistant Register, both tak- 
ing office in 1912. Mr. Pickens is the first Negro 
appointed since then, and at present is the only 
Negro employed as an administrative official in 
the Treasury. 

With him in his office is Mr. Lorimer D. 
Milton, who, upon the urgent request of Mr. 
Harold Graves, head of the Defense Savings 
Department, is giving his services several days 
a week as Staff Advisor. A number of business 
men are assisting the Department in this way, 
but Mr. Milton is the only Negro so acting. 
He is professor of economics at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, president of the Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company and co-owner of the Yates and Milton 
drug stores in Atlanta, Georgia. From this 
simple sentence the imaginative reader may re- 
construct the career of Mr. 
Milton, who is still a voung¢ 
man. What cannot be so 
easily realized is the charm 
of his pleasant personality 

and his quick and intelli- 
gent grasp of the problems 
which confront the office. 

For Dean Pickens’ 
speeches. important as 
they are, form only one 
part of the manifold ac- 
tivities of this team. They 
have undertaken no less a 
task than the convincing 
of all America of the wis- 
dom of supporting Ameri- 
can defense by the various 
forms of investment of- 


fered. These forms, as you 
already know, cover every 
of income. 
lowest 


For the 
there are Postal 


Savirgs Stamps worth from ten cents to five 
dollars. At the other end are bonds worth from 
twenty-five dollars to ten thousand dollars. The 
investment is as secure as the Government, will 
not depreciate and cannot be transferred. The 
economic soundness of the plan is one point to 
be driven home to Americans; the second is 
the defense program for which the money will 
be used. 

Dean Pickens and Bank President Milton do 
not sell the bonds, they only bring home to in- 
dividuals and groups the idea ; and because they 
are themselves convinced they are a formidable 
pair. They plan to make direct contact with 
every Negro in America through the many ex- 
isting organizations. Negroes are “j’iners.” The 
one who does not belong to anything is a unique 
specimen. Churches, fraternities, trade-unions 
and a thousand others are entering this move- 
ment. 

We do not fool ourselves. A Negro has been 
appointed to office, Negroes are being sought, 
because they are needed. The Treasury Depart- 
ment was the one place where caste could be- 
gin to break down without animadversion from 
those bigots who, for some reason, exert dis- 
proportionate influence, because there is no 
color-line drawn against Negro money. But, 
whatever the reason, an opening is made. A 
new and important precedent is now established. 
We may at least hope that it will lead the way 
to the elimination of racial discrimination in 
our national Government. It is encouraging and 
significant. Our congratulations go to the U. S. 
Treasury. 


Lorimer D. Milton, staff advisor, William Pickens, staff assistant (center), and office 
employees—Treasury Defense Savings Division. 
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Elie Lescot, President of Haiti 


S the cannon fired the salvo of 21 guns, 
it occurred to me that the curtain was 
rising on a scene the like of which few 

of my countrymen would ever see. True, the 
newsreel cameras were not there to capture each 
climactic moment. There was no international 
radio hook-up with a dozen-odd enthusiastic, 
deep-throated announcers scattered over the 
capital alternately chronicling each phase of 
the shifting pageant. And yet no more drama- 
tically significant event was occurring in all the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The salute of the 21 cannon at exactly eight 
of the morning meant that Haiti had begun the 
celebration of Inaugural Day. Inaugurations 
even presidential inaugurations—surely are not 
unique to citizens of the United States. Those 
who live about the city of Washington have 
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@ By L. D. REDDICK 


seen them come and go. And for those who live 
elsewhere, the millions of miles of printer's ink 
on paper; the screens of a hundred thousand 
movie houses, the rotogravures, the picture 
magazines, the current histories—all, unite to 
make the event the common experience of 
everyone. 


Bur Haiti’s inauguration was different. Here 
a Negro would take the oath of office to be 
president of an independent nation! For natur- 
al dignity, elegance and poise, this was the most 
impressive exercise I have ever witnessed. Read- 
ers of Octavus Roy Cohen could not have be- 
lieved their eyes. 
May 15, 1941 was a day fit for the occasion. 
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The morning was bright and cloudless. The 
cool winds had not yet retreated to the hills. 
The heat of the city, though, was steadily in- 
creasing. 

All roads to the center of Port-au-Prince were 
choked. The peasants were coming down from 
the hills. The townspeople—laborers and domes- 
tics—were dressed in their Sunday best, which 
was plain enough. The gentlefolk were in finery. 
Taxis barked as they dashed the distinguished- 
looking persons from one public building to the 
other. Each windshield carried a photograph of 


the President-Elect 


The streets, the public circles and homes were 
decorated with flags, bunting and pictures of 
the in-coming and out-going chiefs of state. 
Banners across the roadways exclaimed: “Vive 
Le President.” Vive Lescot.” “Notre President, 
Elie Lescot!” 


BOUT %:30 A.M. the presidential party ar- 
~* rived at the National Assemblv. Here a small, 
tawns-colored man, Alfred Nemours. stood be- 
tween cream-colored Stenio Vincent and brown- 
skinned Elie Lescot. General Nemours. Presi- 
dent of the Senate and one of the authorities in 
scholarship on Toussaint L°Ouverture. adminis- 
tered the oath of office. 


Lexcot swore to uphold the Constitution of 
the Republic of Haiti, to maintain order and to 
execute the law of the land. Vincent congratu- 
leted his successor. Everyone applauded. Elie 
lLescot was now 
President. 

Immediately the 
sea of folk turned 
flowing 
stream which 
rushed onward to 
the next  land- 
mark, the Cathed- 
ral. However. 
others already held 
the best places. 
Some had been 
waiting since 
dawn. As the 
Presidential motor- 
cade wound 
way through the 
city streets. the 
members of the 
Senate and Cham- 


into a 


began arriving. Some were light-skinned, some 
were black, many were brown. All were dressed 
in top hat, standing collar, tails and striped 
trousers. Their grace and naturalness bespoke a 
refinement seldom seen in politicians. Diplomats 
representing the governments of Latin-America, 
the United States and what was left of Europe 
came in an unbroken trickle. They, too, were 
formal and “correct.” Medals and war crosses 
were spread over the chests of the military at- 
taches. 

When the President arrived at the Cathedral, 
students of L’Ecole Militaire, the West Point of 
Haiti, were assembled before the entrance. They 
presented arms. He returned the military greet- 
ing, then entered. 


By now every inch of space was taken. One 
man fainted. The President took his place on a 
throne-like seat a few paces to the side of the 
altar. He was surrounded by the high dignita- 
ries of his own and the other governments. In 
the congregation were many beautiful feminine 
faces. The smooth skins and soft eyes seemed 
to combine every tint, every shade of loveli- 
ness. 


HE choir of young voices sang. The priest 
chanted his Latin and spoke his French. The 
President's face looked healthy, firm and very 
serious. His crinkly, white hair was brushed 
down and back from the brown bald center 
which was crowned with tiny beads of perspira- 


ber of Deputies Place de UIndependance et Palais de Justice, Port-au-Prince 
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Cathedrale de Port-au-Prince. 


tion. After the Te Deum had been concluded, 
the marshal, taking his assignment with that 
over-serious pomposity of all marshals, led the 
recessional from the 
church. Only the 
Garde d’ Haiti—those 
khaki uniformed, 
black men who serve 
as the police and 
home guard — could 
make way for the 
“people’s choice” 
through the jubilant 
throngs. 


A climax came 
with the next cere- 
mony. The time mid- 
day. The place: the 
steps of the national 
palace. The act: the 
transfer of the pow- 
ers of government. In 
the background, tree- 
covered mountains 


looked down on the 
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blue of the bay and the spotless white of th« 
palace. Again the smartly-dressed cadets from 
L’Ecole Militaire paraded. They and th 
palace guard swept across the wide green 
lawn. Outside the yard, crowds watched anc 
cheered and mopped their faces. 


When Vincent and Lescot appeared to- 
gether on the palace steps, exclamations burs: 
forth. These seemed to be sincere. “Welcom« 
to Lescot.” “Goodbye to Vincent.” The tw: 
Presidents stood side by side, and at strict 
attention. With heads uncovered they paid 
silent homage to the nation’s flag. The band 
struck up the anthem, La _ Dessalinienn: 
Vincent, looking rather tired from his mor 
than ten years in office, clasped hands with 
Lescot, younger, slightly taller and heavier 
The 21 successive cannon shot sealed the 
public gesture of the old President passing 
on the executive authority. 


MID further demonstration from the on- 

lookers, Lescot entered Vincent’s car 

for the token-of-friendship visit to Vincent's 
home, twelve miles away in Petionville. 

But Lescot was back at Port-au-Prince in 
time for the broadcast of his inaugural ad- 
dress. He spoke for less than fifteen minutes. 
In firm and unhurried tones, he thanked the 
Haitian people for elevating him to office. 

He was conscious of his responsibilities. He 
mentioned his predecessor graciously. The 
change in government had been orderly and 


La Rue Republicaine, Port-au-Prince. 
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without incident. He was glad for this. Grave 
domestic problems made the lot of Haiti hard. 
He would address himself to these problems. 
The world of war made the lot of Haiti harder. 
The hour of decision had come. His country 
stood for hemisphere solidarity—with the twenty 
sister republics. There would be peace with the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti’s next door neigh- 
bor. As for the United States, “I intend, there- 
fore, that our international policy shall sincerely 
and faithfully reflect the international policy of 
our generous and powerful neighbor.” There 
must be respect for all and from all. 


Now the people had heard. It sounded well 
to them. Nevertheless, it was very pro-United 
States and very pro-Dominican. But Lescot was 
a strong man, they said: Haiti would be re- 
spected. Lescot was born in the North, had 
lived and now served the South: Haiti would 
be united. Lescot was a friend of the United 


States: perhaps there would be a loan in ex- 
change for a naval base. Lescot was a man of 
the people: he did not pretend to forget this. 
“Really,” said one, “his government has the 


best chance of success and we do not expect 
him to miss this chance.” 

A cooling shower brought respite from the 
afternoon heat. The parades continued. The 
consular and diplomatic corps delivered felicita- 
tions. The various agencies of the government, 
including the national university, were received 
by His Excellency and Madame. 


| hag the evening, fireworks spangled the heavens. 

Blue and red electric lights outlined 
the palace in the national colors. The week- 
long round of balls and parties was begun. The 
upper classes motored to their resorts, Mirimar 
and Cabane Choucoune. The town workers 
gathered for their street-corner frolics. The 
peasants danced, too. They had come down 
from the hills to celebrate: a new president, a 
new day, a new hope. Perhaps, they would not 
be forgotten this time. The rhythmical beat 
of their tom-toms could be heard far, far into 
the night. 


AVE 
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A Negro Carpenter employed on Armistead Gardens Project, Baltimore, Md. 


worth of defense contracts, provides one 
of the major testing grounds for the in- 
tegration of Negro workers into the defense pro- 
gram. The problems encountered by these work- 
ers have been largely centered around a lack of 
training opportunities, restricted employment 
policies and trade union exclusion practices. 
Although 1734 white workers have received 
special defense training in white schools and 
have been placed in industries, less than one 
hundred Negroes have been trained and 
none of them placed. In June, 1940, a Com- 
mittee on Educational Problems of Negroes in 
Baltimore, organized by the Urban League and 
headed by Carl J. Murphy, president of the 
widely-read weekly, the Afro-American, pre- 
sented a brief to the Board of School Commis- 
sioners calling attention to the striking dispar- 
ity between the white and Negro vocational 
schools in Baltimore. In addition, the Commit- 
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tee strongly recommended the establishment of 
defense training courses for Negroes in all trades 
represented in defense industries. 

Fortunately, we were able to secure the sup- 
port of John M. Zink, chairman of the Mary- 
land State Defense Training set-up, and $40,000 
was allocated by the United States Office of 
Education for a defense training school for Ne- 
gro workers. More than a thousand enrollees 
will begin their training this month in acetylene 
and electric welding, airplane metal and rivet- 
ing, electrical work, radio service, machine shop 
operations, assembly of small parts, sheet metal 
work, blueprint reading, auto mechanics and 
wood pattern making. 

All of the above listed courses had been given 
in white schools of Baltimore even before the 
present emergency, but it was argued by the 
School Board that it was unwise to train Ne- 
groes for jobs whieh did not exist. The Com- 
mittee insisted that the only way out from a 
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hopeless dilemma (that is, we could not get 
jobs because we did not have training, and we 
could not get training because no jobs were 
available) was to provide training. 

Capable instructors have been secured for 
the defense courses and we expect to have avail- 
able for placement in the next eight weeks a 
group of trained Negro workers who will com- 
pare favorably with white workers who have 
been receiving this training. 

Placement of these workers looms as a most 
difficult and challenging problem in spite of the 
President’s proclamation on discrimination in 
defense industries. 

The whole country knows of the policy of the 
Glenn L. Martin aviation plant, for example, 
with $400,000,000 worth of contracts, 18,000 
workers and not a single Negro employed in the 
plant! In a Congressional Hearing recently held 
in Baltimore on Defense Migration, Mr. Martin 
testified that “He had nothing against the Ne- 
gro personally, but, if he employed them in his 
plant, he would have to segregate them in con- 
formity with local practices.” During this same 
hearing, Congressman Frank Osmers, of New 
Jersey, asked the writer whether he thought it 
was a sound practice to build bombers to fight 
for democracy abroad when we were not prac- 
ticing it at home! Evidently some Congressmen 
are not taken in by the rationalizing which de- 
fense employers are now using to keep from 
hiring Negroes. 

Of course, the Martin plant is not the only 
one which has restrictive em- 
ployment policies for Negro 
workers. A recent check up by 
the Industrial Secretary of the 
League, Furman L. Templeton, 
showed that: 


1. A total of only 358 out of 7,200 
shipyard workers are colored. 

2. Of 2,000 employees in the tex- 
tile industry, only 75 are Ne- 
groes. 

3. In machine shops there are 
approximately 5,700 employees 


pany, one of the oldest industries in Balti- 
more, has recently opened its doors to Negro 
workers for the first time in its history. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter Perkins, and Mr. Edward Sal- 
ner, works manager and chairman of the 
League’s Industrial Committee, have made this 
transition quietly and efficiently and no inci- 
dents have occurred. Mr. Perkins is warm in 
his praise of the twenty workers who were 
placed by the League in one of the City’s major 
defense industries. 


Then there are the carpenters, members of 
Local 544, A. F. of L., now numbering 200 
skilled craftsmen who average $60.00 a week 
on defense construction jobs. It may be recalled 
that the writer in an article published by 
Opportunity last year pointed out how this 
Union was chartered on a borrowed $150.00. 
Local 544, International Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, now has a full-time paid 
business representative and over $2,500.00 in 
its treasury. The general superintendent of a 
cantonment construction project recently wrote 
the League as follows concerning the work of 
these craftsmen : 


Answering your letter of June 30, 1941 regarding the 
performance of the Negro carpenters on the above pro- 
ject. 


In this connection the quantity and quality and at- 
titude of these workers were splendid. Also wish to ad- 
vise that at some time in the future if more work pre- 


of which 27 are Negroes. 
4. In the chemical field there are 
only ten colored out of 200 
workers. 


On the plus side, however, 
it should be noted that about 
one-third of the 22,000 steel 
workers employed are Negroes. 
The Bartlett Hayward Com- 


A Negro Plumber on Defense Work in Baltimore. 
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sents itself and we are in need of help would be glad 
to again have them to work for us. 


The pronounced success of our carpenters is 
in sharp contrast to the case of Negro painters 
in Baltimore who have tried in vain to secure 
employment on defense construction “closed 
shop” jobs. Local Union | of the Painters and 
Decorators has refused to take qualified Negro 
painters into its organization. It has also refused 
to grant Negro painters a charter after six 
months of negotiation, in spite of the fact that 
contractors have agreed to use Negro painters 
provided they can get union clearance. The 
irony of this whole situation is that the officers 
of the union in a recent conference with key 
board members of the League, said, “They did 
not feel their union was guilty of racial discrim- 
ination because white painters were also kept 
out.” 

We expect to break through this impasse with 
the help of William J. Trent of the Federal 
Works Administration and Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. These two Government representatives 
have given our local office valiant service in 
getting around defense employment bottlenecks. 

In addition to the problems briefly discussed, 
our Baltimore experience has brought into bold 
relief the effects of biased legislation such as the 
following : 

The City Health Code provides that “Where 
Negro and white workers are employed . . 
separate toilet facilities shall be used.” 

Many defense employers use this code as an 
alibi because they point out the prohibitive 


Negro Carpenters working on Armistead Gardens Project. 
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Negro worker employed on Dundolk 
Defense Housing 


costs of separate facilities. Then there is the old 
out-moded Jim Crow law on the Maryland 
statute books which makes for psychological 
handicaps of all types. It bolsters up traditions 
and occupational patterns, based on segregation, 
that are used by employers and sometimes by 
“the vociferous minority” of employees who ob- 
ject to Negro workers on all sorts of untenable 
grounds. 


Although there is no royal 
road to the solution of these 
problems, some practical sug- 
gestions may be given to those 
who are facing them in other 
border-line communities. 


1. Organization on all fronts pre- 
sents the most important weap- 
on. The Baltimore Council of 
Negro Organizations, composed 
of forty civic, welfare, labor 
and religious groups, has pro- 
moted a significant conference 
on defense probleras of Negro 
workers and has initiated im- 
portant follow-up work. 


This group has also pushed the 
enrollment of Negro workers in 
defense training courses. 


(Continued on Page 253) 
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TWO CHICAGOANS NAMED TO COMMIITEE 
STUDYING ANTI-NEGRO JOB BIAS 


Milton P. Webster, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and Earl B. Dickerson, an at- 
torney, both of Chicago, were appointed by President 
Roosevelt as members of a committee to investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination against Negroes secking work 
in defense industries and the government. The com- 
mittee was created under an executive order of June 25 
which reaffirmed the policy of the government against 
discrimination in the hiring of defense and government 
workers because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The chairman of this committee is Mark F. Ethridge, 
vice-president and general manager of The Louisville 
Courter Journal. Other members are: Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations ; 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE EXECUTIVE ELECTED 
SECRETARY OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY BOARD 

R. Maurice Moss, executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh, has recently been elected secre- 
tarv of the Allegheny County Board of Public Assis- 
tance. In addition, he is chairman of its Personnel and 
Administrative Practices Committee, which develops and 
applies the evaluation processes, promotes, demotes and 
fines, reclassifies jobs and personnel; grants, or refuses, 
leaves of absences, etc., affecting 950 employees. 


DR. M. O. BOUSFIELD 
RECEIVES CITATION 


At the Seventy-fifth Annual Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the Alumni Association for the first 
time gave citations for distinguished service to a number 
of its graduates, including Dr. Midian O. Bousfield, of 
the Class of ‘07. The others were: Claude F. Dixon, 
21; Irving Hill, "96; Alf M. Landon, ‘08; Frank E. 
Marcy, 00; Dr. Clarence E. McClung, "96; E. V. 
McCollum, 03; Harold D. Smith, °22; Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, 12; William Allen White, "90, and George 
F. Zook, 

Dr. Bousfield, director for Negro Health of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, is an executive board member of both 
the Chicago and the National Urban Leagues. He is 
a Fellow of the American Public Health Association 
and a member and director of many organizations, in- 
(luding the Chicago Board of Education, the Illinois 
Advisory Committee of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Advisory Committee of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE APPOINTS 
NEW STAFF WORKER 


Ihe Atlanta Urban League, William Y. Bell, Jr., 
executive secretary, recently added to its staff Mrs. 


Survey of the Month 


Geraldine T. Scott, who will be in charge of educational 
work. 

Mrs. Scott is a graduate of Morgan College, Balti- 
more, Md., with an A. B. degree, and received her cer- 
tificate from the Atlanta University School of Social 
Work. She has had two years teaching experience in the 
public school system of Virginia, and for two years was 
acting executive secretary of the Sharpe Street Com- 
munity Center in Baltimore. In addition to having been 
counselor at Camp John Hope, Fort Valley, Ga., she 
has been executive secretary of the Birmingham Branch 
of the YWCA for the past two years, from which posi- 
tion she recently resigned to come to Atlanta. 


* * * 


PILOTS FOR 99th PURSUIT SQUADRON 
BEGIN TRAINING AT TUSKEGEE 


According to an announcement from the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War Department, ten young 
colored men who have qualified as aviation cadets in 
the United States Army began training at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, on July 19, as pilots for the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron, first tactical unit in the Army Air Forces 
composed of colored soldiers. These men constitute the 
first class in this project. The announcement states that: 
“Although the quota of pilots for the squadron is about 
33, a total of about 100 colored aviation cadets will be 
trained annually. This is necessary because experience 
has shown that about 50 percent of all pilot candidates 
normally fail to complete the training course success- 
fully.” 

One of the aviation cadets is an enlisted man in the 
Army—Private Charles Dudley Brown, Headquarters 
Battery, 100th Coast Artillery (Anti-aircraft), Camp 
Davis, N. C. The other nine cadets, who qualified from 
civilian life, are: Lemuel Rodney Custis, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Frederick Henry Moore, of Tuskegee, Ala. ; 
John Corrie Anderson, Jr., of Toledo, Ohio; Charles 
Henry DeBos, of Indianapolis, Ind.; George Spencer 
Roberts, of West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Va.; William Arthur Buckner, of Port Huron, Michigan ; 
Theodore Edward Brown, of Evanston, Ill.; Roderick 
Charles Williams, of Chicago, Ill, and Ulysses S. Pan- 
nell, of Reagan, Texas. 

To be accepted as aviation cadets by the Air Corps, 
these men have had two years’ college education or 
have shown in tests to have the equivalent, and have 
also met the rigorous physical requirements. 

They will receive five weeks of pre-flight training, in- 
cluding basic military instruction and mathematics. On 
August 23, they will begin their 10-week course of pri- 
mary training. These fifteen weeks of instruction will 
be conducted at Tuskegee Institute, which has been 
awarded an $80,000 contract for this purpose. When 
this phase of the training is completed, the men will 
take a 10-week course in basic and a 10-week course in 
advanced training in a school operated by the Army 
Air Corps, at Chehaw, four miles from Tuskegee. 


When this first class begins its primary training on 
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August 23, a second class will begin its pre-flight train- 
ing. By October 4, three classes will be in session and 
that number will be maintained continuously. 

In an Air Corps Technical School at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill, 271 colored enlisted men are in training 
as the ground crews for the 99th Pursuit Squadron. 

At Tuskegee an air base is being constructed for the 
squadron by a colored architect, Hilyard R. Robinson, 
of Washington, D. C., and a colored construction con- 
cern, McKissick and McKissick, of Nashville, Tenn. 


TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE AIDS SCOUT 
PROGRAM IN FLORIDA 

Although the first Negro Boy Scout Troop in Tampa 
was sponsored by the Negro Catholic Church, in 1935, 
the Tampa Urban League was instrumental in starting 
the movement and has acted as guide and promoter since 
its beginning. The Urban League Board maintains a 
committee to work with the National Boy Scout offic: 
in carrying on the work. 

During the spring of 1940 it was found that the work 
had grown to such an extent that it was impossible for 
this League’s executive secretary, Charles E. Boyer, to 
carry on the Scout program efficiently along with his 
other duties. Therefore, conferences were held with 
members of the general Boy Scout Council in an effori 
to secure for Tampa a Negro Scout executive. Mr. 
Stanley Harris, interracial commissioner for the Boy 
Scouts of America was called in. He suggested that if 
the Negroes could raise $500 and secure an additional 
$500 from white friends, the National Council would 
provide $500, in order to employ a Negro Scout execu- 
tive. The Community Council endorsed the plan and 
several white persons promised to donate the required 
amount after the Negroes had raised their share of the 
fund. The campaign started on May 26 and closed on 
June 6, with the money having been collected. The 
new worker is to come to Tampa this month. 

With the successful campaign as a stimulus, the Negro 
Divisional Committee went into their first Council Camp 
at a site located on Lake Pretty, fifteen miles from 
Tampa, from June 16 through June 21. On the open- 
ing day 76 Scouts and 12 Scouters reported. A. Q. Ad- 
derly, of Lakeland, Florida, was camp director and pre- 
pared and carried out an excellent program. 


TWO NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WIN WALTER MACK JOBS 

Among twelve young men and women graduates from 
colleges throughout the country this year who won “in- 
dustrial interneship” positions after an examination held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, by a 
board of judges of the Walter Mack Job Awards for 
American Youth, were two Negroes—Miss Marion Bond, 
of Lane College, Jackson, Tenn., and Philip Kane, of 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. The twelve were 
selected from twenty-three who qualified for the final 
examination by writing essays on “Why I Consider 
Democracy Worth Saving.” The winners will work for 
one year in a department of their choice in the Pepsi- 
Cola Company, of which Walter S. Mack is president. 
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PROMOTED TO LIEUTENANT IN 
BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The Boston Fire Department recently elevated Perc. L 
Richardson, hoseman, to the rank of Lieutenant. H_ ix 
the second Negro in the history of the departmen: to 
attain the rank of an officer, and at present one of the 


two on the force. 


ANDERSON, IND., URBAN LEAGUE AFFILIATE 
SELECTS HORACE BELL AS EXECUTIVE 


The executive board of the Negro Welfare Asso: ia- 
tion, Anderson, Indiana, an Urban League affiliate, has 
selected Horace D. Bell, of Akron, Ohio, as executive 
secretary. Mr. Bell succeeds James W. Geater, who was 
recently called to Washington, D. C., as Assistant Orean- 
izer of Community Service to carry out phases of the 
health and welfare activities of the national def: ns 


program. 
Mr. Bell is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, from which he received a BS. degree in 139. 


majoring in Recreation and Physical Education. He was 
one of the University’s outstanding football players. For 
the past two years he has been an instructor of recrra- 
tion and physical education at Florida A. and M. (ol 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla. He began his duties with the 
Welfare Association last month 

* 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE PROMOTES ONE 
NEGRO; ADDS ANOTHER TO STAFF 


The United States Department of Agricultur 
cently announced the promotion of Thomas N. Rob- 
erts, formerly of Tuskegee Institute, and the appoint- 
to its staff of Sherman Briscoe, formerly of the Chicago 
Defender. Mr. Roberts, who first joined the Depart- 
ment in 1935, has been named special assistant to thy 
Director of Personnel. Mr. Briscoe has been assigned 
to the Department's Press Service as assistant agricul- 
tural research writer. 

In his new position, Mr. Roberts, who spent the lost 
10 months at the University of Wisconsin on a Rosen- 
wald fellowship, will give special attention to problems 
in connection with the obtaining and placement of per- 
sons in minority groups. His special field is economics 
and during the six years he has been associated with the 
Department he has been engaged by the Farm Security 
Administration, the Soil Conservation Service and th: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Briscoe, who has been in the newspaper field for 
several years, publishing the Monroe, La., Southern 
Broadcast and serving in both business office and edi- 
torial capacities on the staff of the Chicago Defender, 
will devote his full time to interpretive writing. Through 
his office, in Washington, more information from th: 
Department of Agriculture will be made accessible to 


the Negro press. 
* * * 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.. NEGRO GRADUATES 
FROM HARVARD 

Thomas Watkins, Jr., 20-year-old son of Dr. and Mrs 
Thomas Watkins, of Charlotte, N. C., graduated from 
Harvard College this year. He was the only colored 
graduate in a class of 766. Mr. Watkins attained the 
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Dean s list, ranking senior, and was a resident in Claverly 
Hal! dormitory. His extra-curricular activities included 
dormitory football and basketball, varsity track team 
and photography club; he was a member of Alpha Phi 
\ipha Fraternity, earned his letter at Harvard, and 
placed second in the New England Association of the 
amateur Athletic Union track and field meet in the 
40-yard run. 

Mr. Watkins plans to study dentistry at the University 
of Pennsylvania this fall, which is the profession of his 
father, who has practiced in Charlotte for the past thirty 
vears 

* * * 


AKRON LEAGUE AFFILIATE TRAINS 
CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES 


The Association for Colored Community Work of 
ikron, Ohio, George W. 
ury, endeavors to provide facilities for practical train- 
og for Civil Service applicants where such training is 
not available in the schools of that community. Last 


Thompson, executive secre- 


vear this organization chose twenty young women from 
a registration of fifty to receive instruction as card- 
punch operators, in preparation for a U. S. Civil Service 
examination. Card-punch machines were loaned by Mr. 
C. W. Christman, manager of the International Business 
Machine Company, who supervised the instruction. Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Winston, a former employee of the Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, volunteered as teacher. 
Daily classes of three shifts were held for three weeks, 
without charge. All of the trainees took the examina- 
ton: five received appointments on a temporary basis 
but are still on the job; and several more have been 
notified of possible appointments. 

Recently this organization has started a class for cal- 
culating machine operators, also borrowing machines 
from a company whose manager assisted with the train- 
ng. Its next class will be for tabulating machine 


operators. 


FORMER N. Y. DISTRICT HEALTH OFFICER 
ACCEPTS POSITION IN CHICAGO 

Dr. John B. West resigned as District Health Officer 
of the Central Harlem Health District, New York City, 
to accept the post of Medical Director of Provident 
Hospital and Director of Health Service for Chicago's 
South Side. He began his new duties on July 1. 


* * * 


ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
TEACHES UNIVERSITY COURSES 


William Y. Bell, Jr., executive secretary of the Atlanta 
Urban League, for several months has conducted Dr 
Ira De A. Reid's senior-graduate course on Sociology of 
the South at Atlanta University. This assignment was 
made at Dr. Reid’s request, during his leave of absence 
as Consultant in Charge for Minority Groups, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This fali Mr. Bell is also scheduled to teach a course 
on Social Work and the Church at the Atlanta School 
of Social Work. 


HOWARD PROFESSOR APPOINTED TO 
MEDICAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. Paul B. Cornely, associate professor of preventive 
medicine and public health at Howard University Medi- 
cal School, has been appointed to the Medical Advisory 
Council of the Selective Service System, according to a 
recent announcement from National Selective Service 
Headquarters. 

The duties of the Council are to provide liaison be- 
tween the National Headquarters Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the American Medical Association, the National 
Medical Association, the medical profession at large, and 
to acquaint these organizations with the medical needs 
for the most effective administration of Selective Service. 
At present, the Council is considering plans for pre- 
habilitation and rehabilitation with regard to the minor 
physical defects of young men. 

Dr. Francis X. McGovern, chairman of the execu- 
tive board of the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, is serving as chairman of the Council. Other 
members are: Dr. Henry C. Macatee, past president of 
the Medical Society of the District of Columbia: Dr. 
Thomas Stephen Cullen, professor emeritus of gynec- 
ology, Johns Hopkins Medical School: Dr. Harvey 
Bringon Stone, associate professor of surgery, Johns Hop- 
kins University: Dr. Robert A. Bier, secretary of the 
Medical Advisory Council and liaison officer between 
the Council and National Headquarters: and Theodore 
Wiprud, exccutive secretary of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH NEGRO ASSEMBLYMAN 
GETS PA. REPORTERS’ VOTE 


According to the July 10 issue of The Bulletin Index, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., the political reporters covering the 
Legislature at Harrisburg voted what they thought of the 
General Assemblymen. “Chosen second ablest in the 
House of Representatives, the best orator and the coolest 
head was Wylie Avenue’s Homer Brown.” 


N. J. URBAN LEAGUE BUILDING 
RENOVATED BY VOLUNTEERS 

The New Jersey Urban League building, Newark, 
N. J., has been completely renovated through the volun- 
teer service of the Essex County Workers’ Council, an 
auxiliary of the League branch. The work required the 
spare time of several building trades mechanics. Permis- 
sion was received from the Essex Building Trades Coun- 
cil for these union workers to perform volunteer services. 
The 34-year-old building has been repaired and re- 
painted throughout, following a financial drive which 
enabled the League to lift a 19-year-old mortgage of 
$5,500 and spend nearly $2,000 additional for the gen- 
eral renovation and refitting program. 

The Essex County Workers’ Council, of which San- 
ford P. Parker is president and C. B. Adams secretary, 
was organized by Harold A. Lett, executive secretary 
of the New Jersey Urban League, in 1934. Other Coun- 
cil members who participated in this project are: S. P. 
Parker, Joseph Raphael, J. W. Curry, J. R. Abernathy, 
Irving Carter, John Clark, John Farrow, Clifford Arm- 
strong, John Nickens and William Cook. 


* 
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The Career of An Artist 


MARIAN ANDERSON—A PORTRAIT. By Kosti 
Vehanen. New York: Whittlesey House. $2.50. 


cet VEHANEN, Finnish pianist and author of 

Marian Anderson—A Portrait, first heard her sing 
in Berlin in 1931. In large measure he was responsible 
for her coming to Stockholm where she had her first 
continental triumph for it was his verdict of her abili- 
ties that made Helmer Enwall, Swedish music impres- 
sario, decide to manage her career. 


“A Negro woman with the name Anderson must have 
success in Sweden,” Elwall declared. He was banking 
on a name as familiar in his country as is Smith or 
Jones in this; he was accepting the opinion of an 
authority in music. For Kosti Vehanen is an artist in 
his own right. That he chose to link his career with Miss 
Anderson’s as her accompanist was obviously a good 
thing for both of them. 


This book, which Mr. Vehanen rightly calls a “por- 
trait” of Marian Anderson, tells the story of their ten 
years of work together. It describes the days of her 
early triumphs when she was practically unknown in 
Europe and ends with the climax of her glorious and 
awe-inspiring performance at the Lincoln Memoria: on 
Easter Sunday in 1939. It takes her across two con- 
tinents, singing to multitudes who gave her the tribute 
of resounding applause for some of her songs and of 
complete reverent silence for others. 


Yet, interesting as is this book, one cannot and should 
not call it a biography of Marian Anderson. For it 
would be grave injustice to the spirit that lies behind 
her glorious voice to suggest that her public appearances 
and the trips between them constitute her life. In the 
role of accompanist, Mr. Vehanen is concerned with 
her as a figure on the concert stage. But it still remains 
for some other man or woman, a person near her, emo- 
tionally and intellectually in close kinship with her, to 
tell the real story of Marian Anderson, to describe not 
only the flower of her career but to explore its soil and 
plumb its roots. What sort of people did she spring 
from? What sort of childhood did she have? What 
were her strivings, her dreams? What were her defeats? 
What person is she apart from her work? These things 
still remain a mystery after one has finished this volume. 


In fairness to Mr. Vehanen it should be stated he 
set out to do nothing as ambitious as this. Primarily 
concerned with her career on the concert stage, he has 
given us a portrait of Marian Anderson, the concert 
artist. Within its limitations it is successful. Her rare 
ability as a singer he recognized from the very start. 
The tones of her voice, when first he heard them, made 
him “think of an exquisite flower that stands alone in 
a deep forest, where no human being has ever trod, the 
roots drinking the aged nectar from the soil, rich with 
every substance that sun, rain and fire can create.’’ Lush 
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as is this description, it nevertheless carries the ess nce 
of the quality of this singer's gifts. 


Mr. Vehanen’s task was more than accompanying ; it 
was training as well. Inasmuch as her work would for 
a time keep her on the concert platforms of Scandinavian 
countries, he suggested that she familiarize herself with 
the music of these lands. Among the songs she studied 
and sang were some written by Jan Sibelius. Shortly 
after her arrival in Finland, the great composer, possibly 
the greatest in contemporary life, invited her to his 
home. 


“Perhaps we shall have some coffee,” he declared when 
Marian Anderson and Mr. Vehanen were settled in his 
living room. Mr. Vehanen, fearful of the possibly dam- 
aging effects of coffee, suggested it might be better for 
Miss Anderson to sing first and have her coffee after- 
wards. When the last song was finished, reports the 
author of this book, Sibelius called out to his maid, 
“Champagne!” This to him was an occasion that called 
for more than coffee. As a rule, declares Mr. Vehanen, 
Miss Anderson rarely drinks but this was a moment 
made for the breaking of rules. 


From the very start, the Scandinavian countries took 
her to their heart. Concert halls were packed, people 
crowded the exits waiting to catch a glimpse of her, the 
police had to be called in to protect her against too 
flattering protestations. After Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland, other countries clamored to hear her 
From Finland Miss Anderson and Mr. Vehanen crossed 
over to Russia. Mr. Vehanen writes amusingly of the 
custom officials holding up the train for half an hour 
while they listened to the phonograph records of her 
songs that were part of her luggage. At first it was on 
the basis of making certain that the records were really 
songs and not alien propaganda; later it was admittedly 
nothing but complete appreciation of beautiful singing. 
There are some interesting bits about her stay in Russia, 
about her popularity there, the conditions of living, the 
money she received, the way she had to spend it. She 
met many interesting personalities, among them, Shos- 
takovitch, composer of the opera, “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk” (book spelling, p. 79) and Stanislavsky, director 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. It was the latter who 
asked Miss Anderson to stay in Moscow and study the 
role of Carmen under his direction. The opera as a 
vehicle for her voice has always attracted Miss Anderson 
but the time, she felt, was not yet ripe for that step 
Years later, when she was ready to give Stanislavsky’s 
suggestion serious consideration, she learned that he had 
died. 


In 1935, Miss Anderson gave a concert at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, shrine of all music-lovers. Among 
the many celebrities in the famous hall on that occasion 
were Toscanini and Bruno Walter. At the close of the 
concert when she went backstage, these two interna- 
tional figures were there to greet her and to thank her. 
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Afterwards, Toscanini, speaking of her singing declared, 
“What I heard today one is privileged to hear only once 
in a hundred years.” 


\fter her return from her European and South Amer- 
ican tours, Miss Anderson came back home and the rest 
is history. She sang in New York to enthusiastic crowds, 
she sang at the Lincoln Memorial, the spirit of the 
martyred President giving her the benediction denied 
her by the Daughters of the American Revolution; she 
sang at the White House when King George and Queen 
Elizabeth were its guests. The whole nation is now 
aware of Marian Anderson as a great singer and a great 


artist. 


One is particularly grateful to Mr. Vehanen for the 
few glimpses he gives of Miss Anderson as a person off 
the concert stage. On her trips she carries with her a 
phonograph, a recording machine, a radio, a sewing 
machine, an electric iron, and a few cooking utensils. 
She likes sewing but limits herself to making slacks and 
pajamas, he says. Today she wears beautiful clothes but 
this is a matter of recent development. His story of how 
he made her buy a new hat—he had to steal her old 
one -is an amusing side-light on the essential simplicity 
of her character. It tells more of herself, the real self, 
than all the details of flowers and conquests and the 
meeting of famous personalities. 


ROSE FELD. 


Statistics on Southern Counties 


STATISTICAL ATLAS OF SOUTHERN COUN. 
TIES: LISTING AND ANALYSIS OF SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC INDICES OF 1104 SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES. By Charles S. Johnson, Associates 
and Consultants. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 


REPARED under the auspices of the Council on 

Rural Education and under the direction of Dr 
Charles S. Johnson, Statistical Atlas of Southern Coun- 
ties is a compendium of information about southern 
counties. 


In recent years there has been an almost phenomenal 
development of a new current of thought in American 
social science known as Regionalism. The associated 
concept of Regional Planning demands, in addition to 
theory, research of a type which becomes a realistic 
inventory of fact. Counties are small, essentially homo- 
geneous units for which comparable and fairly complete 
figures exist and, while the southern states of this book 
are not identical with the states in Odum’s Southern 
Region, Dr. Johnson's systematic enumeration and ana- 
lysis of the socio-economic characteristics of southern 
counties provide much of the basic factual information 
(as well as theoretical implications) necessary for con- 
structive planning in the Southland. 


In Chapter I, the theory of county types is set up 
and the Modus Operandi is given for the classification 
of counties according to type. Groups of counties fall 
into definite patterns. In general, a cotton county in a 
given state resembles another cotton county in a non- 


adjacent state more than either of them resembles 
an adjacent county which has a different principal 
type of crop. Thus, when the principal type of crop 
of a county is determined, a dominant characteristic of 
its rural organization is established. If, however, an 
additional system of farming exists in the county, it too 
will be accompanied by its own social organization. 
Diversification of crop, therefore, is an index of the 
complexity of rural life. Also, a county in which the 
majority of its population are urban or are engaged 
in industrial pursuits differs from a county predominately 
rural, despite the fact that the same principal crop is 
produced by both. Hence, the degree of urbanization 
and industrialization is also a factor to be considered 
in attempting to formulate a true picture of the socio- 
economic organization of a county. Dr. Johnson desig- 
nates the county type on the basis of a classification as 
to major crop type, crop subtype, and urban-industrial 
type by means of a combination symbol consisting of 
three parts, one for a sub-division under each of the 
three classifications. 


It is interesting to note that the principal crop of 
49.9 percent of all southern counties is cotton and 
that 39.7 percent of all southern counties are of the 
rural, non-industrial type. 


In Chapter II, some of the major social and economic 
characteristics of southern counties are presented and 
analyzed. It is found that those counties in which Ne- 
groes constitute large percentages of the total popula- 
tion generally have large percentages of farm tenancy 
and small expenditures for Negro schools per pupil en- 
rolled. Thirty-four tables replete with valuable socio- 
economic data are given in this chapter. Some of the 
topics on which data are given are the distribution of 
counties according to type with: (1) the percent of pop- 
ulation that is Negro, (2) the percent of all gainfully 
employed males in agriculture, (3) the percent of white 
(farm) operators who are full owners, (4) the average 
size of farms, (5) the percent of farms mortgaged, 
(6) the education expenditures per Negro pupil enrolled, 
(7) the percent of Negro illiterates, (8) the lynching 
rate. 


Cotton counties show a clear-cut pattern of charac- 
teristics which mark them off from other counties. In 
general, they have a relatively small rural non-farm 
population with most of the farm operators being ten- 
ants. While the ownership units of farms in cotton coun- 
ties are usually large, the operating units are generally 
smaller than they are in counties in which cotton is 
not the principal crop. Cotton counties spend as much 
as other counties for the education of white children, 
but the racial differential in educational expenditures 
is greatest in cotton counties. In this connection, Dr. 
Johnson observes (p. 26): “A large number of Negro 
children is a decided asset to the white school system 
since the funds alloted for Negro chidren can be used 
for white schools and teachers. In general, per capita 
educational expenditures for white children are highest 
when the number of Negro schools are lowest.’ Inci- 
dentally, the wording of the section heading (p. 17) 
“In general the bulk of the population of cotton counties 
is Negro,” is open to question. In table 6, one finds 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


Applications now being received for School Year 1941-42. 


Seventy-fourth Year of Service begins Sept. 23, 1941 
11,102 Craduates from All Departments of the University 


Ten Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, College 


School of Religion, and Summer School 

RECISTRATION FIRST SEMESTER, SEPT. 

RECISTRATION SECOND SEMESTER, JAN. 28, 1942 


For Announcements of the several 
Schools and Colleges and Appli- 
cations to enter, Address 


16, 1941 


Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 

The Sisters s of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 

College of Liberal Arts 
of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK VA. 
Found 
the Fathers of 
Vincent Archabbey 

Offers ennai training in Vocational and in- 
dustria! courses. 

The department of agriculture includes in its pro 
gram: Stock-Raising, DOairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

A four-year standard High School course is given. 

Military Training, Athletics, Music. 
RATES KEASONABLE. 
For Catalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma i & A Institue, Kock Castile, Va. 


that Negroes constitute less than 50 percent of the 
population in 71.9 percent of the cotton counties. 


Another county type which shows distinctive char- 
acteristics is that of counties which contain a city of 
25,000 population or more. Such counties are design ted 
as “metropolitan counties.’ The author analyzes some 
of the data for metropolitan counties and arrive, at 
some of the demographic, economic and social charac- 
teristics of this type. As might be expected, for indices 
of cotton counties that are high, the corresponding in- 
dices of metropolitan counties generally are low and 
conversely. One notable exception should be mentioned. 
In 37.4 percent of the cotton counties there wer: no 
lynchings between 1900 and 1931. The corresponding 
figure for lynchings in metropolitan counties is 55.9 
percent. 


In Chapter III, one finds the basic data of the 
volume. The author classifies, as to county type, | 104 
counties in the thirteen southern states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. The only counties omitted 
from consideration are a few in extreme west Texas 
Maps for each of the thirteen states are given with 
the appropriate county type symbol appearing on cach 
county. Each state map is followed by a tabular ar- 
rangement of statistics for the state and for each county 
of the state. The statistics are given for a large number 
of sub-topics under the general classifications: Popula- 
tion, Education, Literacy, Economics, Other. The latter 
includes data on buying power and lynching. 


No review of this work could purport to be complete 
which did not take note of the two excellent appendices. 
A detailed and explicit exposition is given of the sources, 
calculations and possible uses of the data. There is also 
an unusually complete reference list on southern coun- 


ties and states. 


This is an indispensable volume for research workers 
and social and educational agencies. 


JOSEPH A. PIERCE 


New Books Received 


HANDBOOK ON THE THEORY AND PLAY OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP CONTRACT BRIDGE By 
Harold E. Simmelkjaer. New York: Worthwhile 

ks. $1.00. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES—An Autobiography. By 
W. C. Handy. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.(¥ 


THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. By M. Lafa- 
yette Harris. Boston: Christopher Publishing House 
$1.50. 


MOODS AND MEMORIES. By Ruth Welles Lane- 
ford. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1.25 
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DEFENSE PROBLEMS OF 
BALTIMORE NEGROES 


(Continued from Page 246) 


The organization of the Negro community to at- 
tack defense problems on every count is a “must.” 


2. The importance of training cannot be overempha- 
sized, and interested groups must maintain eternal 
vigilance toward local, state and national school 
officials to see to it that Negroes receive adequate 
training. Before this war is over, America will be 
glad to use all of its man power in an all out 
effort against Nazi tyranny and aggression. 


Since the present trends in industry and govern- 
ment favor the organization of labor, it is im- 
perative that Negroes knock at the doors of all 
unions and stay there until they are opened. 
Squawking on the sidelines about discrimination 
is not going to secure $1.25 an hour for a Negro 
carpenter or a machinist. He must get into the 
unions if he wants to work in most of the defense 
industries and make decent wages. 


4. Biased legislation must be fought with all of the 
resources at our command because of the sinister 
influence which it always exerts. We can join with 
local N.A.A.C.P. groups in their continuous cam- 
paigns for enlightened social legislation. 


Above all we must work without ceasing to break 
down traditional occupational patterns that have 
kept Negro workers in blind alley jobs. The de- 
fense emergency has given us an opportunity to 
press forward that may not come again in a gen- 


eration. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 A YEAR 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHE PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

onering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3)..........8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

Crades 48) ..... 8.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics 

(Elementary and High School). ..8.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FPREEE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

Yor further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 
Courses leading to the Degree of we of 

are offered in the following Schools and Departments 


of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATIO MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Complete Severs leading 4 Certificates and Dipiomas 


Commercial end Species Trade Courses 
Men and Women. 
Approved a tne Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. 0D. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Handbook on the Theory and Play of 
Championship Contract Bridze 


By HAROLD E. SIMMELKJAER 
A sensational new book on bridge by a m..mber 
of the A.B.A. 
Price $1.00 at all bookstores or 
WORTHWHILE BOOKS : 
Dept. E., 14 Hamilton Crange Station, New York City 


JAMES L. ALLEN 


‘Portraits by “Photography 
New Yerk City 
UNiversity 4-1245 Phone for Appointment. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg. 
of Massage and Medical C 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. ¥. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Keducing., Body and Health Building Machines 


Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 


SOUTHERN 


F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 
A STATE INSTITUTION — TRAINING 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 

LOCATION—College town between North and South 

COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
Medical Association, University of M. E. 

ren. 

acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
church and recreational workers. 


For information address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


Announcing~ 
THE 4ist ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 
NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS 
LEAGUE 


AND THE 
NATIONAL NEGRO HOUSEWIVES 
LEAGUE 
Memphis, Tennessee 
August 27th, 28th, 29th 


CONVENTION THEME: EDUCATION AND BUSINES 


Student« of Negro Economic Probleme and Negro 
Business men and women will discuss aspects of 
the Theme which relate to National Defense 


EXHIBIT THEME: WHAT THE NEGRO I8 CONTEI): 
UTING TO NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH I5- 
DUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

ANNUAL AWARDS: ©. ©. Spaulding Plaque for Achiev 
ment in Business and the Kobert Moton Mem 
orial Cup for the city having largest attendan:¢ 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND. 


Dr. J. E. Walker, President, National Negro Business 
League. 


Mrs. Fannie 8B. Peck, President, National Negro House- 
wives League. 


For detailed information address: 
8. C. Olive, Jr., Chairman, Committee on Arrangements 
of Memphis Negro Chamber of Commerce, 234 
Hernando Street, Memphis, Tennessee; or 


Albon L. Holsey, Executive Secretary, National Negro 
Business League, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Retabtiched 1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 


> 
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A “CLASS A” COLLECE FOR MEN ANDO 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 


ACRICULTURE 


CENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


With “Courses in 

Aviation — the Arts — Social Studies — Sciences 
— Write to PRESIDENT MALCOLM S. MacLEAN — 
Since 1868 — EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


> 
| 
ary Nurse-Kindergarten | 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 rpm 
Began Junior College in 1920 Bete 
i Began Senior College in 1929 he 
; 
Y¥ Branch at Mobile Since 1936 Bh 
Operates on the Quarter System ig 
: 
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